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ANCIENT BABYLONIAN PARALLELS TO THE 
PROPHECIES OF HAGGAI 

By Julius A. Bewbr 
TInlon Theological Seminary, New York Otty 

In the inscriptions of Gudea, the great cylinder inscriptions 
A and B and the inscription on Statue B, there occur most striking 
parallels to the prophecies of Haggai which deserve the attention 
of every Old Testament student. 

Haggai roused the people by pointing out that the drought and 
famine, from which they were suffering, were due to the fact that 
Yahweh was not dwelling among them; and he was not living among 
them, because he had no home in which to dwell, since his temple was 
still in ruins. If they would build the temple, they would at once 
experience Yahweh's favor. Haggai succeeded in rousing the people 
to start immediately. And on the very day they began laying the 
foundations he announced that Yahweh would bless them "from this 
day" (2:19). 

In Gudea's time also famine was threatening the people. The 
yearly floods of the Tigris failed (Cyl. A 1 : 1-9). This was the reason 
why it was decided to build a temple to Ningirsu. The Jewish 
people were informed of God's will by his prophet, Haggai. Gudea 
was told in a dream, which was later interpreted to him by the goddess 
Nin&. It is interesting to notice that in both cases the will of God 
is revealed; without it, so it would seem, the temple would not have 
been built. Similarly a divine prohibition had kept David from 
building the temple at Jerusalem (II Sam. 6; II Chron. 28:2, 3), 
and a divine command had set Aradsin to build the temple of Innina 
"which to build she had not allowed [any] of my [pre]decessors, 
and which she recently with her serene face commanded me to build. "^ 

* Kanephore of Aradsin 1:13-22. Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerischen und akkadi- 
schen Kdnigsinschri/ten in Vorderasiatische Bibllothek; I, Band, Abteilung 1 (1907), 
pp. 215 f . All quotations from the inscriptions are based on this edition and translation. 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., has most kindly placed at my disposal a thorough review of 
the translation of the Gudea inscriptions, the result of long and careful study. For this 
I as well as my readers owe him sincere thanks. His readings are given in the footnotes, 
but any question marks in the text, i.e. ( ?), are his also. Thureau-Dangin indicates his 
uncertainty about the exact meaning of a word or phrase by italics. 
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In his dream Gudea saw among others the god Nindub, who held in 
his hand a tablet of blue stone on which he had sketched the plan of 
a temple (Cyl. A 5:2-4; 6:3-5), and Gudea was told that Ningirsu 
would reveal to him the plan of his temple (7:6). We are reminded 
of the pattern of the Tabernacle which Yahweh showed to Moses in 
the mount (Exod. 25:9, 40; 26:30) and of the pattern of the Temple 
at Jerusalem which David had received "in writing from the hand of 
Yahweh" (I Chron. 28:11, 19). Gudea was at once ready to fulfil 
the divine command and to him also the promise was given, "on 
the day that he puts his pious hand to it, a wind in the sky will 
announce water:' (then) shall come to thee from heaven'' abundance, 
the land shall overflow with abundance. When the foundations of 
my temple will be laid, abundance shall come. The great fields shall 
bring forth for thee (fruit), (the waters of) the ditches and channels 
shall rise. Out of the fissures of the ground, whence the water no longer 
sprang forth, water shall spring forth. In Shumer oil shall be poured 
forth in abundance, wool shall be weighed in abundance. On the 
day, that my temen is put up, on that day, that the Patesi puts a 
pious hand to my temple, I shall place my foot on the mountains, 
on the place where the storm dwells; from . . . . , the dwelling of 
the storm, the mountains, the pure place, I shall send to thee a wind, 
that it may give the breath of life to the land" (Cyl. A ll:6-23).» 

In Haggai as in Gudea the drought was averted by the building 
of the temple. The idea which animated both is that in the presence 
of the deity drought is an impossibility; fertility and superabundance 
are the inevitable effects of God's permanent presence. 

But more than this was expected by Haggai, and by Gudea also. 
Haggai expects nothing less than the beginning of the Messianic 
age from the completion of the Temple, in which Yahweh would make 

'Professor Jastrow translates, "a ram-storm will be announced." "In the sky" 
is not certain and probably wrong ; it may be that we must read before the words a ' ' rain- 
storm" "at that time." 

'Jastrow omits "from heaven." 

s Jastrow : " Through ( ?) the temple foundation and the structure may abimdance 
be established and the great fields bring forth for thee, may the ditch rise from its bank 
for thee, that out of the wells in the groimd from which water had not gushed, water may 
'(now) gush forth for thee. In Shumer oil be potired forth In abundance, wool be weighed 
in abundance. On the day that my foundation stone is set up( ?), on the day that one 
directs a pious hand to my temple, on the mountain, the place where the storm dwells, 
my toot shall tread .... the dwelling of the storm, from the holy mountain I shall 
direct for thee a wind that the land may be revived." 
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his home. And quite similarly we have in Gudea a most remarkable 
series of passages which describe the ideal conditions attending the 
building and completion of the temple: "The Patesi purified his 
city like a man, he was attached to Lagash in his heart like a child that 
is attached to his mother .... he tore out the thorns, he removed 
the weeds. He put aside judicial suits, he put aside from the temple 
the " 

" The mother did not speak to her child, to the child that had run 
away from its mother, the mother spoke no word" (of scolding). 

"As for the servant who had committed something, his master 
did not strike him on the head, as for the maidservant who had com- 
mitted wrong, her mistress did not strike her in the face. Nobody 
brought a judicial suit before the Patesi, the builder of the E-ninnii, 
Gudea"! (Qyi ^ 12:21— 13:11). 

The parallel passage in Statue B 4:7-12 is more elaborate and 
expressive: "He built the temple of Ningirsu like Eridu on a pure^ 
place. Nobody was struck with the whip, nobody was struck with 
the strap, the mother did not chastize her child." A little later 
(Statue B 5:3-11) we read: " The Kalll played no psalmodies, uttered 
no cries of lament, the wailing woman let hear no lamentations. In 
the territory of Lagash no man who had a judicial suit went to the 
place of oath. A .... ' did not enter anyone's house. " This was 
during the building. After the temple was completed and everything 
prepared for the festive entrance of the deity, Ningirsu appeared: 
"At the break of dawn the King arrived, the warrior Ningirsu 
entered the temple, the King went into the temple, like a . . . . that 
lifts up the eyes .... the warrior entered his temple, like a whirl- 
wind .... did Ningirsu go into his temple"* (Cyl. B 4:23 — 5:6). 

1 Jastrow : ' ' The Patesi purified the temple in tiis city. Lilce an obedient man he was 
devoted to Lagash, with the obedience of a mother's son. He took hold of the wood( ?), 
he tore out the thorns, he placed the sakira plant. Incantations were carried out, he 
restored in his temple; he shut off violence( ?) 

"The mother did not speak to her child; the child to its mother who had spoken 
did not speak. The servant who had in hand a murderous weapon his master did not 
brand. The maidservant who had committed wrong with a man of standing(?), her 
mistress did not strike her in the face. Nobody brought a judicial suit before Gudea, 
the Patesi, the builder of E-nlnntt." 

2Jastrow: "holy." 'Jastrow: "Theusurer." 

' Jastrow: "The oil of life at the break of dawn the King arranged. The warrior 
Ningirsu entered the temple, the King took his stand in the temple with his eye uplifted. 
The warrior entered his temple. On the day that the order was given Ningirsu walked 
about in his temple." 
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On this day a period of seven ideal days began for the people in 
celebration of the entrance of the god.* "On the day that the King 
entered the temple, for seven days the maidservant was equal to 
her mistress, the slave and the master walked side by side; in his 
city the mighty and the lowly lay side by side; on the wicked tongue 
the (bad) words were changed (into good ones), everything bad he 
rem[oved] from the temple; to the la[ws of Nind] and Nin[girsu] 
he directed his attention; [the rich did] no [injustice] to the orphan, 
the mi[ghty did no injustice] to the wido[w]. In the house where 
there [was] no [male] child, the dau[ghter brought fat] from the 
mutton [for burning]. The sun let shine forth righteousness, Babbar 
trampled unrighteousness underfoot"^ (Cyl. B 17:18 — 18:11). 

This removal of social inequality and of the oppression of the poor 
and defenseless sounds almost like a part of a prophetic address of 
one of the great social reformers and prophets of the eighth century 
in Israel. It was almost two millenniums before that this was 
written. True enough, this golden time was to last only seven days, 
but the step from this to the perpetual duration of this ideal situation 
as it was foreseen by Israel's prophets is after all not very great, and 
it should not be overlooked that Gudea expressly declared that one of 
the purposes of the temple was "that he might sustain the righteous 
and humble the wicked" (Cyl. B 6:11, 12). The celebration might 
last only a Week, but the purpose of establishing social justice was 
enduring. "The e-babbar, the place of my oracles, my place which 
shines Hke the sun, this place will regulate righteousness in my city 
like the goddess KA-DI"* (Cyl. A 9:24-26). And in his prayer to 
the Anunnaki Gudea says, "the weak is supported (by you), the pious 

1 with this seven-day celebration compare Solomon's celebration ol the dedication 
of the temple at Jerusalem for seven days (I Kings 8 : 65 f ) . 

2 Jastrow: "On the day that the King entered the temple, for seven days the maid- 
servant was on equal tooting with her mistress. The servant stood beside the master; 
in his city the strong and the weak lay side by side. The ban through the evil tongue and 
the hostile speech was removed (i.e., no one was guilty of slander or wrongdoing) from the 
temple, and to the laws of Nln3, and Ningirsu he directed his attention. The rich did no 
injustice to the poor. The mighty did no injustice to the widow. In the house where 
there was no male, the daughter brought the oil for burning (i.e., a ceremony indicating 
that the daughter was the heir in default of a male offspring. See Koschaker, in 
Revue d' Assyriologie XI, 24; also see same periodical, X, 96). On that day when justice 
was proclaimed, Babbar trampled hostility under foot." 

'Jastrow: "The holy temple, my much beloved place, my place which shines like 
the sun, in this place the court of my city will judge righteously like the goddess Kadi. " 
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upon whom you turn your looks,^ (his) life is prolonged" (Cyl. 
B 2: 2-4) .2 

Haggai, it is true, does not work out his idea of the Golden Age 
in this way, but it is doubtless assumed by him, for social justice was 
a fundamental demand of Hebrew prophecy. It is very significant 
that he saw in the completion of the Temple the guarantee of the 
coming of the Golden Age, just as his contemporary, Zechariah, 
did, who laid stress on the social morality of the people, as his prede- 
cessors had done. 

The point in Gudea's celebration that strikes our attention at 
first perhaps even more than the insistence on social righteousness 
is the removal of social inequalities between master and slave, 
mistress and maidservant during those seven festive days. This 
is not mentioned by Haggai at all, nor is it in any ideal of the Messi- 
anic days that the prophets worked out in this form. Nevertheless 
it is ultimately connected with man's dream of the Golden Age. 
In the presence of God all distinctions of social position are done 
away, the rich and the poor, the mighty and the weak, are on the 
same level before God. 

A direct parallel to Gudea's festival is found not only in the 
Babylonian Sacaea' but in the famous Roman Saturnalia which 
emphasize this point with much insistence, and which bring out the 
true meaning of the seven-day celebration of Gudea. 

They lasted seven days. " During the festival schools were closed ; 
no war was declared or battle fought; no punishment was inflicted. 
In place of the toga an undress gq,rment (synthesis) was worn. Dis- 
tinctions of rank were laid aside: slaves sat at table with their 

1 Professor Jastrow writes: "I am not siire of the word 'weak,' but the context 
suggests some such word as the man who needs support, and instead of 'pious' what I 
can malce out is 'A man in looking upon you Ms life is prolonged.'" 

2 There is a moving reference to the ministry ot music in the temple of Oyl. B 10 : 
16 — 11:2 where the singer Lugal-lgi-hu§-am is placed among the ministers of Ningirsu 
"in order that he may satisfy the heart, satisfy the mind, lessen the tears for the eyes that 
weep tears, diminish complaints to the heart that complains." (Cyl. B 10:16-11:2). 
Jastrow renders it: "With the appeasing of the heart, the pacification of the liver, the 
drying of the tears from tearful eyes, from the groaning heart the groan is torn out. " 

s "The festival of Sacaea .... was held at Babylon during five days of the month 
Lous, beginning with the sixteenth day of the month. During its continuance, just as 
at the Saturnalia, masters and servants changed places, the servants issuing orders and 
the masters obeying them and la each house one of the servants, dressed as a King and 
bearing the title of Zoganes, bore rule over the household." — J. G. Prazer, The Scape- 
goat, p. 355. 
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masters or were waited on by them, and the utmost freedom of 
speech was allowed them. Gambling with dice, at other times illegal, 
was now permitted. All classes exchanged gifts, the commonest 
being wax tapers and clay dolls. "^ 

"This famous festival fell in December, the last month of the Roman 
year, and was popularly supposed to commemorate the merry reign of 
Saturn, the god of sowing and of husbandry, who lived on earth long ago as 
a righteous and beneficent King of Italy, drew the rude and scattered dwellers 
of the mountains together, taught them to till the ground, gave them laws, 
and ruled in peace. His reign was the fabled Golden Age; the earth brought 
forth abundantly; no sound of war or discord troubled the happy world; 
no baleful love of lucre worked like poison in the blood of the industrious 
and contented peasantry. Slavery and private property were aUke unknown : 
aU men had all things in common. At last the good god, the kindly King, 
vanished suddenly; but his memory was cherished to distant ages, shrines 
were reared in his honor, and many hiQs and high places in Italy bore his 
name."^ 

As the Saturnalia were an imitation of the golden age of Saturn's 
rule,' so the seven days of the celebration of Gudea expressed the 
ideal conditions of human society, so Haggai foretold the coming of 
the Golden Age when the Temple should be complete and Yahweh 
should dwell in the midst of his people. It is in the hght of these 
parallels that the full significance of Haggai's prediction appears. 

Haggai was not necessarily influenced by the ancient Babylonian 
ideas concerning the temple, although this is by no means impossible, 
for he may well have been one of those Jews who returned with 
Zerubbabel from Babylonia. The points that are of real signifi- 
cance are the striking parallelism between Haggai and Gudea in their 
ideas of the temple; the remarkable insistence on social justice by 
Gudea in religion; and the ushering in of the Golden Age, limited 
in time with Gudea, but endless, we may assume, with Haggai. 

1 J. G. Frazer, "Saturn" in Encyclopaedia Britannica, XXIV, 231b. 

2 J. G. Frazer, The Scapegoat (1913),. p. 3061. 

* " The liberty allowed to slaves at this festive season was supposed to be an Imitation 
of society in Saturn's tune, and ... in general the Saturnalia passed for nothing more 
or less than a temporary revival or restoration of the reign of that merry monarch." 
— J. G. Frazer, The Scapegoat, p. 308. 



